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WHY STUDY FOREIGN LITERATURE 

We study foreign literature for the mental drill, to acquire another lan- 
guage, to make new and better translations or to add to our present accumu- 
lation of poems and stories. But there is a better reason, a reason more to 
the point — that is, we study foreign literature to get the ideals and the 
thought life of the writer. When we grasp these we begin to understand the 
people themselves. With this new knowledge comes a keener appreciation of 
another nation's viewpoint, a better understanding of the people themselves. 

To get the best results we must read the literature in the language in 
which it is written. It will be necessary to know the history, racial tenden- 
cies, manners and customs of the author's country, to study his early life and 
political inclinations. Nearly all of our Spanish-American writers have left 
their chosen field to write for or against a revolutionary movement, or to 
urge forward a great reform. Nor can we neglect the religious tendencies 
of a country. Writers do not get away from their religious training, or per- 
haps their lack of it. We now approach the why a writer may think one 
thing or another. 

It is impossible to translate a story without putting into it our own 
ideas. For example, a Frenchman translating an English story puts into it 
the thoughts, the turns of mind peculiar to a French, mind. An American 
translating a Spanish story reads into it the American calm and material 
viewpoint. He loses the flame of the highly strung Latin nature; the fire is 
too much quenched. A French professor said, "In Hugo's writings the 
French ideals are best shown in his poems." The American neglects the 
poems and reads and rereads Les Miserables. He considers it the best book 
of all fiction. If the poems and prose had all been read in French, would 
not the American grasp the French ideals and select the poems first? 

I was walking in the park with a crowd of Mexican girls. Imagine my 
surprise to hear them say, 

"Ganso, ganso, gansito, 
iA donde va usted?" 
It is easy to recognize the little jingle, 

"Goosie, goosie, gander, 
Where do you wander?" 
Even in this insignificant rhyme something is lost. Try translating the in- 
spiring words of Don Felix Lope de Vega Carpio : 

"i Oh libertad preciosa, 
No comparada al oro, 
Ni al bien mayor de la espaciosa tierra ; 
Mas rica y mas gozosa 
Que el precioso tesoro 
Que el mar del Sur entre su nacar cierra, 
Con armas, sangre y guerra. 
Con las vidas y famas, 
Conquistado en el mundo : 
Paz dulce, amor profundo, 
Que el mar apartas y a tu bien nos llamas : 
Oro, tesoro, paz, bien, gloria y vida. . . ." 
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No subject is more sung by all nations than Liberty. There are just as 
strong, just as beautiful things written in other languages. Yet no other 
language can express it as the Spanish has done for Lope de Vega and his 
people. Did you ever hear the Marseillaise or Mexicanos al grito de Guerra 
sung in English? The fine, the splendid pulse-thrilling sentiment is gone. 
They are dead. Can any humor be richer than Don Quijote in Spanish? Any- 
thing more like an imitation onlv than the translation? 

Not the least of the charm of our foreign writers is the beautiful scenery 
used as a setting for their stories — their choice of words, the lights and 
shades, the mist over the mountain, the dew of the morning, the dark blue of 
the tropical sky, the wonderful constellations to be seen only in the tropics. 
No reader can study these descriptions and not see the soul of the artist who 
painted them in words. The Argentine writer makes a poem of the pampas, a 
breath of romance sweeps over it. The gaucho with his picturesque dress 
and horse is the very soul of the pampas. To translate these descriptions is 
merely to turn the pampas into a desert. Read it as it is written if you would 
see the soul of the gaucho, feel the vastness of the pampas, and take a real 
look into the mind of the writer. You will go away a wiser reader, for you 
have seen a new people. 

To understand a people you must know how they enjoy themselves. A 
philanthropic American ordered a see-saw constructed on his coffee ranch 
near Vera Cruz. He spent a day teaching the natives how to use it. As 
soon as the lesson was learned, he left. The children, too, hastened away 
to really play. A bullfight is too brutal and too bloody for the American 
mind. But if we are trying to understand our neighbors better, we should 
read Emilio Castelar's Una Corrida de Toros. In the story the old count, 
the very spirit of Old Spain, makes a plea for the bullfight. Without it, he 
says, "The men become like women and the women like nothing." But by 
translating his burning appeal, the words lose their real force. 

The music, the love-making, the dance are all their own. They do not 
borrow their customs from other nations. They are proud of their own. 
They love them as we love ours. 

Nor can we neglect the humor of a nation. Every people's humor is its 
own. So much is it its own that other nations often fail to call it humor. 
We find the Englishman entirely without a bump of humor because he never 
sees a joke. Whose joke? What nation but a humorous one could pro- 
duce Don Quijote? It takes every bit of our Yankee wit to be on the inside 
when the humor of the Spanish race is turned loose. To know a people you 
must know when to laugh with them. 

We ask the questions: Why does the Spanish-American story so often 
end with a tragedy; why so much of love, hate, and jealousy; why does hate 
as well as love make the inspiration of the story; why must beauty of face 
always be necessary to a love story; why are tears used to express deep 
feeling by both men and women? Answering all these questions will do 
much to help us understand our charming neighbors in the Southland. 
With our present attitude of criticism we cannot understand them. We 
should not condemn them. It would be far better to learn to appreciate their 
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different attitude toward life'. They in turn find us frigid, little given to 
emotion, with cold and expressionless eyes. They do not like the American 
woman. She is too independent and not a dutiful wife. A maiden may be 
loved by one nation's lovers for one charm, by another nation for an entirely 
different one. What we need is to understand each other better. Before 
the war we did not know the French girl. Now we know her patriotism, her 
love, her sacrifice, the charm of her manner and the depth of her soul. 
Every soldier will read the stories of France with a new understanding and 
appreciation, for he knows the land and its people. 

Never in the world's history have nations been so near to each other, 
never could the Romance languages be read by more awakened minds, and 
never could the results be more vital to the world's history. 

Ida Bohannon 
University of Missouri 



EL OTRO LADO DE LA CUESTION 

Este articulo esta dedicado a vosotros, mis companeros en la ensenanza 
del sonoro idioma de Castilla. Esta dedicado a vosotros como una voz de 
apercibimiento y quizas de alarma. En el va mi amor a la lengua que aprendi 
de mi madre y con el mi admiracion a todo lo bello y mi respeto a todo lo 
justo. 

No aisleis vuestra lengua castellana. No la separeis de su familia illustre, 
no sea que queriendo imprimirle distincion la convirtais en paria. La lengua 
castellana siempre sera la hermana de las otras hijas de la augusta Roma; 
pero al no poder exigir conceptos amplios ni esperar relaciones y encadena- 
mentos cientificos y filologicos de parte de quienes carecen de preparacion 
ligiiistica, o que la han tenido dentro de lineas diferentes de las nuestras, no 
podemos esperar que los discipulos de castellano, si no se les dirije, consideren 
a esta lengua en sus relaciones de parentesco con las demas que se derivan 
del mismo tronco. 

Hubo un tiempo en que se requirio demostrar las excelencias del idioma 
espanol, para revelar lo que vale como elemento de cultura. Fue necesario 
hacer ver que no es, como algunos pretendian, olvidando sus mas grandes 
valores, una simple lengua de buhoneros. Era necessario descubrir las 
excelencias para nosotros paladinas, pero para los demas reconditas. Pero 
ahora el debate ha concluido y se he Uegado a la situacion, no exenta de 
peligros. en que es necessario detenerse si no se quiere desvirtuar el triunfo 
y tornarlo efimero. 

No olvideis la lengua de Francia, simbolo y mensajera del alma misma de 
la nation que reina sobre los espiritus. Era yo muy nifio cuando lei de la 
pluma del gran maestro del siglo XIX. Victor Hugo, la frase con que saludo 
al poeta un viajero aleman en un camino de las cercanias del Rhin ; y siempre 
que pienso en Francia esta frase acude a mis labios : "; Viva Galia Reina !" 



